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g ‘Memorabilia. 


f° keep the old flag flying: ‘‘ It was among 
no nation of philistines that Erasmus 
made his home, with More, Colet, and War- 
ham; and Voltaire’s ‘ Letters on England’ 
are mainly praise of our best men, our arts 
and political method. Conrad and Henry 
James paid the country the compliment of 
adopting it as their own. To-day, we know, 
it is the Ark of seven continental governments, 
and it is from this Ararat that the culture of 
Poland, Norway, Holland, and Bohemia will 
be rebuilt after the war.’’ This is from an 
article by Mr. W. J. Blyton on ‘ Britain’s 
Cultural Past and Present’ in the current 
Quarterly Review. 


A MOST fascinating, tantalizing prospect is 
opened to us in another article in the Quar- 
terly wherein Sir Ian Malcolm draws out a 
specification for the perfect biography or the 
final autobiography of Mr. Churchill, who 
has already “‘ furnished the public and his 
fellow-craftsmen with at least fifteen volumes 
of admirably written autobiography. . . But, 


in this small library of self-revelation there is’ 


still one cupboard that he has kept resolutely 
locked. We must surmise that it must con- 
tain a confession of the faith that has been 
in him from his youth up, inspiring him to 
the prosecution of policies in one direction, 
forbidding him to proceed in another ; inviting 
him to create, to criticize, to change his gods 
if need be; yet to hold fast to certain princi- 
ples at whatever cost.’’ The biographer must, 
or the autobiographer will, indicate ‘‘ some 
seat of origin whence springs Mr. Churchill’s 
passionate desire to reach conclusions and act 
upon them; to account for his wide range of 
knowledge, which is not born of early educa- 
tion; for his eloquent but by no means effort- 
less oratory; for his personal and penetrat- 
ing style in writing irreproachable English, 
devoid of historical illustration or classical 
allusion.” The man who can sketch such a 


programme might almost seem to pledge him- 
self to fulfil it, but Sir Ian Malcolm is con- 
tented to instruct Mr. Philip Guedalla, or to 
wait for Mr. Churchill. 


[ the April number of the Modern Lan- 


guage Review, our contributor, Mr. 
ARNOLD Davenport, has an article on 
“The Quarrel of the Satirists,’ which 


those of our own readers will want to 
see who were interested in his contribution 
(at ante, p. 116-19): ‘An Elizabethan Con- 
troversy: Harvey and Nash.’ He also con- 
tributes to the Review of English Studies a 
note on ‘ Interfused Sources in Joseph Hall’s 
Satires,’ and some readers will be glad to 
avail themselves of his assurance that ‘‘ one 
can return with enjoyment to Hall, whereas 
Lodge’s, Marston’s, and even some of the 
satires printed as Donne’s, are read once for 
curiosity, and re-read, if at all, only for 
business.’’ Other articles in the same num- 
ber of the Modern Language Review are con- 
cerned with ‘Links between the ‘ Convivio ” 
and ‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia’’; with Saint- 
Amant’s ‘ Moyse Sauvé’ and French Bible 
translations; with ‘ Modern Greek oral ver- 
sions of Apollonios of Tyre’; and with 
Shaftesbury as a literary critic. 


‘THE chief articles in The Antiquaries 

Journal, January, 1942, are ‘ Papworth 
and his Ordinary,’ by 8S. M. Collins (this has 
a biographical as well as an heraldic inter- 
est); ‘Some Fresh Aspects of the Prehistoric 
Metallurgy of Copper,’ by H. H. Coghlan; 
Glendarragh Citdle and Alignment, The 
Braaid, I.O.M.’, by Prof. H. J. Fleure and 
Margaret Dunlop; ‘ A Romanesque Drawing 
at Oxford,’ by F. Wormald, illustrated. This 
drawing is a remarkable miniature of the 
Virgin and Child found in a copy of St. 
Augustine’s Commentary on Psalms ci-cl 
now in the Bodleian. Mr. Wormald decides 
that this drawing approximates most closely 
to the third style of English illumination of 
the first half of the twelfth century, combin- 
ing traditional ‘“‘ Winchester ’’ elements with 
continental ones, 


‘HAT it is human to be humane, let the 
proverb, ‘‘ Live and let live’’ bear wit- 


ness. It is in Fergusson’s ‘ Scottish Pro- 
verbs,’ 1641; in Ray’s ‘ English Proverbs,” 
1670. L’Estrange in his ‘ Fables’ (1738), 


says that it is the rule of common justice. 
The oppressors of mankind may read it in 
German: ‘‘ Leben, und leben lassen,’’ and in 
Italian: ‘‘ Vivi, e lascia vivere.’’ 
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and Historical 
Notes. 


ALLEGED DESCENTS FROM 
CHAUCER. 


T clxxxi, 156, the reputed descent of the 
Stonor family from Geoffrey Chaucer was 
shown to be a fiction due to a confusion of 
John de la Pole with his father, William, 1st 
Duke of Suffolk. | Wotton’s ‘ English Bar- 
onets,’ 1727, in an account of the Flemings 
of. Rydal (iii, 109), includes among the quar- 
terings inherited by that family the coats of 
De la Pole and Chaucer, and refers the reader 
to.an engraving of their shield in Blome’s 
‘ Guillim,’ 1677, fol. 151, No. 13. This shows 
the fret of Fleming quartering thirteen coats, 
of which the last two are De la Pole and Geof- 
frey Chaucer, party silver and gules with a 
bend of the field as in Randle Holme’s roll. 
The ——— s immediately preceding them 
are those of Huddleston of Millom, and the 
pedigree in Burke’s ‘ History of the Com- 
moners,’ ii, 584, shows that Joan, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Richard Huddleston, mar- 
ried Hugh Fleming, ancestor of the first and 
of the present baronet, and that Sir Richard 
was son of Sir John Huddleston by Joan, 
widow of Sir Christopher Harcourt, being 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Miles Stapleton 
ty Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas de la 
ole. 
But the pedigrees of De la Pole in Napier’s 
‘ Historical Notices of Swyncombe and Ew- 
elme,’ p. 322, with the records there cited, 
prove.that Sir Thomas de la Pole was uncle 
to William Duke of Suffolk, who married 
the Chaucer heiress in 1431, that he died in 
1420 when she was not yet sixteen and his 
own. daughter Catherine was four, and that 
his wife, Ann Cheney, survived him. Thus 
it is clear that the Fleming family has not 
a descent from Chaucer, and that the quarter- 
ing which asserts one has no right in their 
shield: The mistake, however, is not with- 
out interest, since it shows that in the seven- 
teenth century the arms of Geoffrey Chaucer 
were in use as a quartering for Thomas. _— 
The same mistake was made by the herald 
who marshalled the quarterings ‘‘in a 
buryall skochean in ye Beare at Oxforde,”’ 
seen and sketched by Lee in his notebook, 
‘Gatherings of Oxfordsher’ (Wood MS. D 
14), at his Visitation of 1574 (Harl. Soc. v, 
117). This can be identified as the hatchment 


Literary 


of Sir John Harcourt, died 1565, grandson 
of Sir Christopher Harcourt and Joay 
Stapleton (Harl. Soc., xvi, 295). But here 
the Far for De la Pole is followed by 
the double-tailed lion of Burghersh which 
Thomas Chaucer acquired by his marriage 
with the co-heir of Burghersh of Ewelme and 
by which he is most commonly represented in 
sixteenth century shields. 

The Bear in Oxford stood on the site of 
Nos. 123-5, High Street, and extended south- 
wards along Bear Lane to include the site of 
St. Edward’s church on which its Jacobean 
successor still stands. Lee’s records reveal a 
practice, which seems hitherto unnoticed, of 
displaying the funeral hatchments of local 
magnates in the inns of their market towns. 
For example, ‘‘ in the Crowne at Aylesbury,” 
which still stands in the Market Square, he 
saw and sketched four hatchments, three of 
which can be identified by their quarterings 
or impalements as those of the Lady Dorothy 
Zouch, first wife of Arthur, 14th Lord Grey 
of Wilton, of Whaddon Hall, Bucks (‘ Comp, 
Peer.’, vi, 186), of Sir Edmund Peckham of 
Denham, ob. 1564, or his wife Ann Cheyney, 
ob. 1570 (‘ Visit. Bucks,’ 153; Lipscomb, iv, 
449), and of Sir Thomas Pakington, of Ayles- 
bury, ob. 1571, whose heraldic funeral in the 
parish church is described in Burke’s ‘ Ex- 
tinct Baronetcies.’ So at an inn in High 
Wycombe, with the mysterious sign of ‘‘t 
Harpyn While,’’! Lee noted two hatchments 
with, apparently, the arms of Darell. As 
late as Anthony Wood’s time funerals were 
sometimes celebrated at local inns, for he 
records (‘ Life,’ iii, 366), that at the funeral 
of a scholar of Trinity, 7 July, 1691, “‘ the 


fellows of Trin. Coll. were entertained at the 


Bear and followed his corps from the Bear 
Lane end into the church.” He specially 
notes that on this occasion there were no 
funeral hatchments. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS TO AND 
ABOUT JAMES HOGG. 
(See clxxxii. 198.) 


ME: STROUT prefaces his quotation vf 

John M’Crone’s letter to Hogg of June 
23, 1834, with the comment that this ‘‘ some 
what incoherent epistle probably explains 
why Cochrane and Company did not bring 


1 Harpins, harping-wales= ships timbers ; harping- 
iron=a harpoon for whales. ‘ N.E.D.’ 
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out Hogg’s ‘Domestic Manners of Sir Walter 
Scott? a few weeks later; but the allusions are 
too obscure for more than guesswork on this 

int.’’ May I Sug. est to Mr. Strout that 

‘Crone was probably not referring to Hogg’s 
work but to his own projected life of Scott? 
The | raph appeared in The 
Athenzum of Jan. 12, 1833 (p. 27): 

A Life of Sir Walter Scott is soon to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Cochrane: the writer, Mr. M’Crone, 
js said to have made himself familiar with the 
scenery of many of the poet’s works, and collected 
anecdotes among the shepherds of Tweed and 
Yarrow. This is like throwing a stone on the cairn 
of a departed chief: it shows the feelings of him 
who makes the offering. Like other memoirs, it 
may be considered as the “sign and witter” of 
the coming of the full and true Life by Mr. 
Lockhart. 

In The Edinburgh Weekly Journal of Mar 6, 
1833 (p. 73) there appeared the following 
advertisement : 

In the Press, and will shortly be published, 
Notices of the life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., inter- 
spersed with numerous original and characteristic 
Letters and Anecdotes. By J. M’Crone, 11, Water- 
loo Place, London; and Bell and Bradfute, 12, 
Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


This projected work was never published. It 
sems clear that M’Crone is referring to his 
own work and not to Hogg’s when he says, in 
the letter quoted by Mr. Strout, ‘‘ I am sure 
I wish heartily, a dozen times a day, that I 
had never attempted to write one word re- 
garding Sir Walter Scott.’ 

More than a year before Hogg had taken 
the publication of his ‘ Domestic Manners 
out of the hands of Cochrane and M’Crone 
(letter of May 12, 1933, from Ho to Coch- 
rane, quoted by W. S. Crockett in his article 
‘The Shepherd's Sir Walter ’ in the Glasgow 
Herald of Aug. 22, 1931). On June 22, 1833, 
Hogg, writing to Bloodgood with reference to 
its publication in America, says that if the 
work cannot be confined to America “‘ then be 
sure to send every sheet as it comes from the 
ress to Messrs. Cochrane and Co. . . London 
leested by Crockett, ibid.; the letter is also 
in Strout, ‘James Hogg’s Familiar Anec- 
dotes of Sir Walter Scott’ in ‘Stud. in Philol. 
xxxiii, July, 1936, p. 462, oo from R. B. 
Adam’s ‘ Work, Letters and Manuscripts of 
James Hogg,’ Buffalo, 1930). M’Crone’s 
statement in the postcript to his letter: ‘‘ We 
have heard nothing of Bloodgood since his 
first packet’? may possibly refer to this 
arrangement for the transmission of the 
eets from America. Hogg’s work was pub- 
lished at New York as ‘ Familiar Anecdotes 
of Sir Walter Scott’ in April, 1834, and as 


‘The Domestic Manners and Private Life of 
Sir Walter Scott,’ about July or August, 1834 
(certainly not so late as October as stated in 
‘The English Catalogue’) at Glasgow. Was 
the Glasgow edition a pirated one? It may 
be inferred from Cochrane’s friendly refer- 
ence to Bloodgood’s first packet’? that 
Cochrane and M’Crone intended to issue the 
work in Britain. Hogg, though he had with- 
drawn the work in 1833, on pressure from 
Lockhart, had nevertheless rewritten it, with 
a few modifications, for publication in 
America. And knowing that American works 
of such interest on this side of the Atlantic 
would at once be reprinted here by some 
publisher or other, Cochrane and M’Crone 
might well have agreed with Hogg that they 
should secure the profits since they had been 
the original projected publishers. (Cf. letter 
from Cochrane to Hogg, Aug. 9, 1833, quoted 
tee) Strovt, ‘ Stud. in Philol.’ xxxiii, p. 


My interpretation of M’Crone’s letter, 
therefore, is that M’Crone’s dispute with 
Chalmers was concerned with his own work 
and that he still expected a “‘ second’’ packet 
from Bloodgood with the intention of issuing 
Hogg’s work in this country, but was fore- 
stalled by the Glasgow publisher. 


James C. Corson. 
University Library, Edinburgh. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
X. ANTITHEsIS. 


[PEAS such as hard, hot, high, suppose the 

knowledge of their opposites, and the ex- 
plicit statement of any such contrasts, which 
we call Antithesis, may serve to clear compre- 
hension or excite emotion. As Wilson says in 
his ‘ Rhetoric,’ contraria inter se opposita 
magis elucescunt. Typical examples are: 
‘““Man proposes, God disposes: He must in- 
crease but I must decrease: Men may come 
and men may go, but I go on for ever.’’ So 
far then from Antithesis being artificial, it is 
fully in harmony with existence, which as 
Chesterton remarked is itself a contradiction 
in terms. But when he goes on to defend on 
that ground Pope’s frequent use of the figure, 
we may fairly object that Pope overdid it. 
The heroic couplet might have been designed 
for its expression, and so was Pope’s own 
mind, to judge by his prose no less than his 
verse. The preface to his Homer has a long 
contrast of Homer and. Virgil inning : 
‘“ Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the 
better artist. In one we must admire the 
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man, in the other the work,’’ and so on. His 
verse characters of Atossa and Wharton are 
strings of antitheses. Such brilliant writing 
may in the end leave an uneasy feeling in the 
reader. We become conscious of the trick 
ogy on our brains or our passions, and 

ave doubts. For real sustenance we prefer 
sobriety, just as a steady light, even that of 
glow-worms, may serve a reader better than 
the most brilliant fireworks. This with other 
half-mechanical aids to expression Words- 
worth condemns, but it is amusing to find him 
stoop to the lure himself and write the 
“‘ antithetic character ’’ of Robert Jones, e.g. 


There’s thought and no-thought, there’s 
paleness and bloom. 
And bustle and sluggishness, pleasure and gloom. 


Pope too condemns the use of the figure— 
by others. The stiffness of his old crony 
Wycherley’s style, he says, is due to his 
always studying for antithesis; and his pet 
scape-goat Lord Hervey is thus criticised : 


His wit all see-saw between that and this, | 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 


The dramatist and the novelist know how to 
humanize this figure without losing a grain 
of its effectiveness, by putting characters in 
contrast.. Probably the most famous example 
in literature is that of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. Other couples such as the 
brothers Shandy or Tom Jones and Blifil will 
readily occur. And all through the Odyssey 
runs the contrast of Penelope and Clytaem- 
nestra. But this is extra-rhetorical and there- 
fore strictly speaking out of bounds. 

The Balanced Sentence, one in which 
several clauses are arranged in similar form, 
often includes antithesis. Dr. Johnson is 
famous for this sort of writing, e.g. ‘‘ That 
man is little to be envied, whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Mara- 
thon, or Sam piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.’’ So he did not 
think that patriotism was always the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. Again: ‘‘ Contempt is 
the proper punishment of affectation, and 
detestation is the just of hypoc- 
risy.”” Here the apparent effort to vary the 
middle terms of the two clauses somewhat im- 
pairs the effect. Johnson’s clever contem- 
porary, Young of the ‘ Night. Thoughts,’ has 
this: ‘‘Genius can set us right in composi- 
tion, without the rules of the learned; as 
conscience sets us right in life, without the 
laws of the land.’’ And Brougham is. still 
more elaborate: ‘‘ George Prince. of Wales 
had been educated after the manner of all 


princes whose school is the palace of their 
ancestors, whose teacher is boundless pros 
perity, whose earliest and most cherished 
associate is self-indulgence, and who neither 
among their companions form the acquaint- 
ance of any equal, nor in the discipline of the 
seminary ever taste control.’’ This sort of 
thing appears quite early in our language, as 
a word-for-word translation of a passage from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle will show: 
Men murdered him, but God exalted him, 
He was in life [an] earthly king; he is now 
after death {[a] heavenly saint.’’ And 
obscured by chiasmus: ‘‘ They that would not 
erst to his living body bend them, these now 
hardly on their knees bow to his dead bones,” 
In Augustine’s ‘ Confessions’ we find this: 
Cito sonuerunt exultatione, quia viderunt 
eum; cito siluerunt, ut audirent eum.’’ Thus 
rendered by Pusey: ‘‘ Sudden was the burst 
of rapture, that they saw him; suddenly they 
hushed, that they might hear him.’’ He has 
tried to atone for splitting cito by unifying 
quia and ut, but the correspondence of the 
verbs is missed. Why not say ‘‘ Suddenly 
they shouted in rapture”? Of course the 
Greeks knew all about the Balanced Sentence. 
Demetrius quotes this from  Isocrates’ 
comparison of Helen and Hercules: T@ pa 
érimovov Kal mdAvKivduvoy Tov Biov éroinee, 
xatéotynoev, ‘‘ to him he gave a life laborious 
and perilous, on her he bestowed beauty to 
be admired and fought for.” 

When a contrast can be conveyed by repeat- 
ing nearly the same words, it is very effective, 
e.g. ‘‘ this is true but not new, that is new but 
not true; a juggler is a wit in things, anda 
wit is a juggler in words; this man I thought 
had been a lord among wits, but I find he 
is only a wit among lords.’’ ‘‘ Sometimes, 
says Bain, ‘‘the contrast of the balanced 
members is a species of epigram,’’ and he 
gives these examples among others: “ When 
reason is against a man he will be against 
reason: not that I loved Caesar less, but that 
I loved Rome more: frequently we are under 
stood least by those who have known us 
longest.”” 

These forms of contrast are all subject to 
the great rule of wndév dyav. Brewster notes 
the danger when he writes: ‘‘ Balanced Sen- 
tences pressed too far easily crowd into 
theses, and antithesis may “in turn squeeze 
and suffocate even the shadow of truth.’’ But 
why did he not give some examples? 


Jane GREEN. 
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NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY,’ 


Theatrical Wonds—(continued). 
1. Before the Curtain. 
B. The House. 
(ii). The Orchestra. 


1831-(1838). 

ARRANGE (v) (3). ‘A Playwright’s Adven- 
tures’ by Frederick Reynolds, p. 64 
(Longman, 1831) : 

“A musician, who, by teaching, arranging, 
and composing, acquired an income of, 
etc.” 

1831. 

Frest Music. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Corres- 
ondence of Garrick,’ Vol. i, p. xlvi, 
iographical Memoir by James Boaden 

‘sae 2nd ed., 1835—first published 
1 : 

‘And thus two hours might be passed by 
the audience in amusements of their own 
interrupted only by first and second 
music. 

1837. 

Hurriep Music. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 
Child of the Wreck’ by J. R. Planché, p. 
23 (Lacy. No date.) (Produced: Drury 
Lane Theatre, 1837) : 

of Hurried music—Maurice appears enter- 
ing. 

1877. ‘Life of Edwin Forrest,’ by W. R. 
Alger, Vol. ii, p. 697 (Philadelphia, 
1877) : 

“The characters [in melodrama] struggled 
to hurried music, recognized one another 
and were surprised to chords.”’ 


{Also known as ‘hurry music” and 
“struggle music.’’] 
IncipENTAL Music. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’. 


‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ by H. J. Byron, 
B. 2 (Lacy. No date.) (Produced: 
trand Theatre, 26 Dec. 1868) : 

“And the Incidental Music Selected and 
Arranged by .. .”’ 

1879. ‘ Dramatic Notes’ by Charles E. 
Pascoe p. 67 (Bogue, 1879) : 

“And though the incidental music, partly 
consisting of the original melodies by 

oP and Others.”’ 


last Music. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 
anager in Distress ’ by George Colman, 
Fi 16 (T. Cadell. No date.) (Produced : 
, Haymarket Theatre, 30 May 1780) : 
I was just going to ring in the last 
music. 
1827. ‘Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 


nolds,’ Vol. ii, p. 129 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 
1827) : 

‘* For before the commencement of the ‘ last 

music,’ the pit was nearly filled.” 
1798. 

Opera Banp (4a). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘ Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft,’ Vol. iii, 
p. 48 (Longman, 1816), quoting diary of 
14 Oct. 1798: 

““Gave young Watts the letters of recom- 
mendation for the opera band.”’ 

1831. 
Seconp Music. See First Music, above. 
1827. 

Stow Music. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Life and 
Times of Frederick Reynolds,’ Vol. ii, p. 
144 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1827): ; 

‘* And the curtain to the new piece having 
risen, the heroine entered to slow music.’ 

1849. ‘Diaries of W. C. Macready’ by 
William Toynbee, Vol. ii, p. 417 (Chap- 
man and Hall, 1912), quoting letter 
from C. Dickens) dated 2 Feb. 1849: 

‘* But the ‘bless thee, my child,’ to slow 
music.” 

1851-(1898). 

Sourptng (B). ‘A Day of ’ by 
J. R. Planché, p. 28 (Lacy. No date.) 
(Produced: Lyceum, 4 Dec. 1851): 

‘Claude enters cautiously with a dark 
lanthorn, the music continues en sourdine, 
through the dialogue.” 


(iii) The Audience and the Reception. 


1825-(1865). 
Tap Bic (5. b. Supp.). ‘The Life 
of an Actor’ by Pierce Egan, p. Xi 
(Pickering and Chatto, 1892, reprint of 
1825 edition) : 

‘* And the re of their folly marked by the 
attacks of the big birds (geese) driving 
them off the stage.” 

1827. ‘Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 

nolds,’ Vol. ii, p. 59 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 

1827) : 

‘“Was too glaring an anachronism, to 
escape chastisement, even for the most 
forbearing ; consequently, the great bird 
was let loose on the occasion.’’ Footnote: 
“The goose—the theatrical cant phrase 
for hissing—this great bird, is generally 
ushered in by small birds—particularly 
linnets.”’ 

1846. ‘The Birds of Aristophanes’ by J. 
R. Planché, p. 6 (Fairbrother, 1846) : 
‘So hear him patiently before you frown 

Nor let his first big shot bring the ‘ Big 

Bird ’ down.”’ 
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1830. 
Box-Aupience. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Retros- 
pote of the Stage’ by John Bernard, 
ol. i, p. 188 (Colburn and Bentley, 


Being played before what is termed an 
exclusive box-audience.”’ 


Box Company. Not in‘0O.E.D.’ (‘ Retros- 
tions of the Stage’ by John Bernard, 
ol. i, p. 287: 

“The Mayor and authorities being present 
with a brilliant assemblage of box com- 
pany.”’ 

1828 


Box-Proprietor. Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ ‘Seven 
Years of the King’s Theatre’ by John 
Ebers, p. 34 (Ainsworth, 1828) : 

““The subscribers and box-proprietors sus- 

- tained an injury to their property.”’ 

1814-(1839). 

Bumper (3). ‘Memoir of C. M. Young’ 
by Julian Young, p. 45 (Macmillan, 2nd 
es 1871), quoting undated letter of 

4: 


“The house, I hear, was a bumper, in spite 
“a. House of Commons, Opera, and 
all.”’ 

. ‘Reminiscences of T. Dibdin,’ Vol. 
li, p. 271 (Colburn, 1827), quoting letter 
dated 14 Oct. 1819: 

“To witness the performances of the even- 
ing, the results of which they hope will 
be a bumper.”’ 

1822. ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, Vol. iii, p. 316 (Bentley, 
1839), quoting letter dated 13 Oct. 1822: 

“My benefit is next Monday, and I shall 
decidedly have a bumper.”’ 

1836-(1887). 

Catt (I. 6. b.). ‘Life of Edwin Forrest ’ 
by W. R. Alger, Vol. i, p. 313 (Philadel- 
phia, 1877), quoting The Times (London) 
of 5 Nov. 1836: 

‘‘His reappearance, in obedience to the 
loud aa general call of the audience, at 
the end of the tragedy.” 

1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress’ by 
Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 231 (Boston, 
1854) : 


ee was unwilling to respond to the ‘ call,’ 
but yielded to the request of the man- 
agers.”’ 


Cuoxer. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘The Stage, both Before and Behind the 
Curtain’ by Alfred Bunn, Vol. iii, p. 9 


Her Majesty visited Drury Lane “Theatre 
to see Charles Kean in Hamlet—the 
house was a choker—466l 3s 6d.”’ 

1776-(1804). 

Go Orr (83 k). ‘Life of R. B. Sheridan’ 
by Thomas Moore, be 102 (Longman, 
ated 9 Mar. 1776: 


(2). ‘Autobiography of an 
Actress’ by Mrs. Mowatt, p. 277 (Bos 


ton, 
“Good gracious! the audience will guy 
you!”’ 


Hanp (sb) (15). ‘ The Actor Manager ’ by 
Leonard Merrick, p. 264 (Grant Richards, 


1898) : 

What was the meaning of that ‘ round,’ 
Miss King? You've never had a ‘hand’ 
there till to-night.’’ 

1849. ‘The Theatrical Programme,’ No, 
3, p. 30, 18 June 1849: 

‘“‘ Buskin’s part goes without a hand— 
Lamp carries off all the honours.” 

[Later examples. ‘ O.E.D.’ has 1590 only.] 

1811-(1815). 

Hirt (sb) (4). ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. ii, p. 
123 (Bentley, 1838), quoting letter dated 


22 June 1811: 
‘* Maw-worm was a most unusual hit, I am 
told.’’ 
1827. 
Linnetr.. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ in thie sense. 


See Brrp, Tue Bric, above. 
1794-(1823). 

OverFLow (sb) (2). ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. i, p. 
94 (Bentley, 1838), quoting letter dated 
20 July 1794 

‘“‘ Miss Farren has played eight nights, and 
has ten more to come. Each night has 
an overflow.” 

1819. Ibid., Vol. iii, p. 54, quoting 
criticism of performance on 8 Mar. 1819: 

‘“ Before the curtain rose the word ‘ Full’ 
was posted at the avenues of the theatre, 
and every part of the house crowded to an 
overflow.”’ 

1794-(1815). 

Rounp (24 a). ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. i, p. 
129 (Bentley, 1838), quoting letter dated 
28 Dec. 1794: 

‘He came forward at the end of the play 
to make the usual announcement, and he 


(Bentley, 1840), quoting diary of 26 Jan. 
1838 


had six successive rounds of applause.” 


| 1808. 
lia 
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1808. ‘Memoirs of G. F. Cooke’ by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, Vol. ii, p. 41 (Colburn, 
1813), quoting The Monthly Mirror of 
1808 : 


“And with not three, but six rounds of 
applause, greeting his return.”’ 


St. VInNcENT TROUBRIDGE. 


UNDARY .DYKES. — Mr. Mortimer 

Wheeler has drawn attention to a 
boundary dyke called ‘‘ faestendic’’ on 
the ridge between the Cray and Darent 
valleys in Kent, and Mr. Hogg more re- 
cently in an article in the last volume of 
the Kent. Arch. Society, says that it is men- 
tioned in a Saxon document dated 814 circa. 
Mr. Hogg says the name has usually been 
translated ‘‘ fortress dyke”’ and he suggests 
“strong dyke.” 

Here is a further suggestion that the name 

indicates a dyke defining a boundary that has 
been fixed by a binding agreement or treaty, 
in short, ‘‘ treaty dyke.”’ 
_In Mr. Hogg’s article there is a map show- 
ing four pagan-Saxon cemeteries in the 
Darent valley, and none in the Cray valley. 
The conclusion appears to be that while the 
pagan-Saxons populated the Darent valley, 
the Cray valley continued to be occupied by 
the Britons. In other words, the boundary 
was the dividing line between the Saxon and 
British jurisdictions. 

It should also be noted that the dyke is of 
Saxon character and faces towards London. 
If we accept the above, we have to look for a 
date in Kentish history when there was a 
distinct urge on the Kentish side to have its 
boundary well defined. 

Hengist died 488 and was succeeded by his 
son Oise, not a man of valour like his father, 
but one who preferred his ease ; in other words 
a peaceful king who preferred to administer 
his kingdom, and who would therefore be 
determined to have his boundaries well 
defined. 

Kent was. already well served with the 
Thames on the North, the sea East and South, 
the swampy valley of the Rother on the S.W., 
the forest of Anderida on the West, leaving 
only a comparatively short stretch on the 
N.W. where the Roman road passes from 
Canterbury to London. 

The Chronicle goes on to relate that at the 
beginning of Oisc’s reign there was a truce 
between the Saxons and Britons. 

So we have found not only a date when 
Kent wanted to define its boundaries, but also 
a reference to the treaty under which the dyke 


may very well have been built; because there 
was no other established Saxon kingdom with 
whom a treaty or truce could have been made. 


Percival Boyp, F.8.A. 


ILTON’S BELLMAN.—To the passages 

which commentators recall in illustration 

of the bellman and his ways, should be added 

the following from Dekker’s ‘ Bell-man’ 

(1608) since it bears very closely on Milton’s 

actual words. As printed in Grosart’s edi- 
tion, the passage runs :— 

I began to talke to my Bell-man, and to aske 
him, why with such a Iangling, and balling, and 
beating at Mens doores he went about to waken 
either poore men that were ouer-wearyed with 
labour, or sick men that had most neede of rest? 
He made answer unto me, that the Ringing of his 
Bell, was not (like an Allarum in a towne of garri- 
son) to fright the inhabitants, but rather was it 
musick to charme them faster with sleepe: the 
Beating at their doores assured those within that no 
theeves were entered, nor that false seruants had 
wilfully or negligently suffered the doors to stand 
open, to have their maisters robbed. 

C. W. Broprrss. 


ERTFORDSHIRE PLACE-NAMES: 
ENDINGS IN ‘“ BURY” AND 
‘“END.”’—The prevalence of the suffix 
‘bury ”’ generally appended to detached and 
separate parts of a parish name, particularly 
in Hertfordshire, is striking, since the 
‘* bury ’’ invariably requires a fall repetition 
of the parochial nomenclature, with this 
tagged on. I believe such entities often apply 
to he 3 country houses, but always represent 
a smaller part of the parish as a whole than 
that pest represented without it. I fancy 
parochial inter-dependency, however, was not 
always the rule, e.g. Hertford and Herting- 
fordbury, a separate town and a separate 
village, the village name in this instance 
being an exceptional mouthful. Redbourne 
Bury, near Watling Street, repeats the town 
of Redbourne; Childwick Bury belongs to the 
hamlet of Childwick Green. I am aware of 
the onomatological force of suffixes like burg, 
borough, bury and burgh as defined by Canon 
Taylor (‘ Words and Places,’ p. 417, Every- 
man Vol. 517) but fail to recognize any im- 
plication of that description in oblique cases 
of this kind. Another outstanding character- 
istic of Hertfordshire place-names appears to 
be the liberal provision of parochial parts 
known as ‘‘ends,’’ which this county shares 
in ample apportionment with some others. To 
name but one, need I go farther than echo 
the exclamation of Elia—‘‘ Hail! Mackery 

End.”’ 

Atan B. ANDERSON. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MERICAN HISTORY IN BRITISH 
SCHOOLS.—General European history 
and, of course, British history, have been 
taught in various American schools, etc., for 
many years past. This has not been equally 
true of American history in British schools. 
An article entitled ‘‘ Britishers: know your 
America,” in The Reader’s Digest (U.S.) for 
December, 1941, pp. 7-10, contained a quota- 
tion from ‘ The Journal of Education,’ to the 
effect that, beginning in the fall of 1941, 
summer schools in certain universities in 
Britain offered instruction in American his- 
tory to more than one thousand teachers. It 
was further stated that illustrated pamphlets 
had been prepared to give to British children 
a graphic presentation of American life and 
culture. These statements I have not, as yet, 
been able completely to verify. 

One of my correspondents in London tells 
me that the Board of Education disclaims 
knowledge of any such pamphlet having been 
peepared for use in teaching United States 

istory in the schools of Great Britain. It 
appears, however, that the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting of the B.B.C., did 
arrange a number of broadcasts on American 
history and the American Way of Life. 

Courses in American history, I understand, 
were offered at summer schools attended by 
school teachers. Also for use by teachers was 
prepared a brief leaflet of notes and a biblio- 
graphy of American history. 

My correspondent further states that ‘ The 
Schoolmaster,’ the official organ of the 
National Union of Teachers, has been issuing 
a series of illustrated supplements dealing 
with the U.S.A. 

A vacation course in Social and Political 
Problems of the U.S.A. was to be given in 
Oxford, in March, 1942, for tutors in adult 
education, not for teachers, 

Other private advices to me from the U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C., say 
that ‘‘ histories of the United States for use 
in schools in England are in process of pre- 

aration,’ but that no complete list of 

nglish publishers is, as yet, available. 

If any reader can supply more definite 
information on any phase of this subject, or 
can give more specific references, I would be 
greatly obliged for any new facts. 

». As is well-known, a very large. part of the 
population of the United! States does not have 
any Anglo-Saxon background. The late 
Edward Bok even wrote an article entitled 


‘“The mother of America, Holland,’’ which 
appeared in ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’ 
(U.S.), for October, 1903, p. 16. One must, 
of course, take such a paper cum grano salis, 
but there are in America many things and 
customs not of British origin. If any 
reader’s curiosity is aroused by this state of 
affairs, he may be interested in reading 
another brief explanation: ‘‘ Why are we so 
different from the English,’’. by William E. 
Griffis, in ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’ 
(U.S.), vol. xxviii (Februar, 1910), p. 6, and 
the amusing article ‘‘ As the English see us,” 


in The Saturday Evening Post (U.S.) for Oct. 


11, 1941. 

Mark Twain has been quoted as saying: 

A foreigner can photograph the exteriors of a 
nation, but I think that is as far as he can get. No 
foreigner can report its interior—its soul, its life, 
its speech, its thought. 

The reciprocal teaching of British and 
American history and related subjects in the 
schools of the two countries, to the extent that 
such additions to the curricula may be con- 
sidered practicable, ought to be helpful in 
furthering the mutual understanding which, 
happily, already exists. 

KE. F. MacPrxe. 


4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, U.S.A, 


ESCENDANTS OF GROTIUS IN GLOU- 
CESTER.—Readers of Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson’ may remember Johnson’s appeal 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of 
one De Groot, ‘‘by several descents the 
nephew of Hugo Grotius,’’ and who was born 
in Gloucester. Quite by accident the other 
day, whilst going through the registers of St. 
Michael’s,’ Gloucester, I came across two 
burial entries, which are of interest, since 
they suggest that a number of Grotius’s des- 
cendants were settled in this city. The first 
was 2 Aug., 1745, when an Isaac de Grotte 
was buried, and the second, dated 27 Oct., 
1789, runs thus: ‘‘ Mary Pretreau Great 
granddaughter of Hugo Grotius and last of 
the Family at the age of 99 buried.”’ 
I should be interested to learn-what brought 
the family to this city, and whether Mary 
Pretreau was actually the last of the family. 


Brian Fritu. 
Gloucester. 


E YELLOW PERIL.—Who first used 

the ‘‘ Yellow Peril ’’ to indicate an incur- 
sion of races from the Far East? A rather 
faint memory takes me back to the last cen- 
tury and the historian, Charles Henry Pear- 
son, as the maker of the phrase. Perhaps it 
appeared in his “National Life and Charac 
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ter, a Forecast,’ 1893, which I never read but 
heard of at the time as depressing ? 
IgNnorto. 


“WUDDY VESTURE OF DECAY.’’—In 

John of Salisbury’s ‘ Policraticus,’ 
2, 28, I find the phrase ‘‘ quos luteum carnis 
retardat indumentum.’’ Is this a quite 
accidental likeness to Portia’s words (‘ M. of 
V.,’ 5, 1), or is there some common origin ? 
One hardly suspects Shakespeare of reading 
John of Salisbury. On a later passage of 
‘Policraticus’ (3, 8) the note cites from 
Prudentius carnis indumenta,”’ and refers 
to Shakespeare. But where does the mud 
come from ? 
HIBERNICUS. 


ASS: WHAT VERB SHOULD BE 

USED ?—I recently received an invita- 
tion to a Requiem Mass ‘‘to be held”’ for a 
deceased friend, and held struck me as odd 
(English was not the original language of 
the framer of the notice). In English and 
French a Mass is said, in German read 
(gelesen), in Spanish and Portuguese prayed 
(rezada—but rezar is derived from Latin 
recitare, so that we are here not far off read). 
Why these national differences? And can 
any correspondents give me the verb used in 
other European languages, with its literal 
meaning? Celebrate is a high-brow word, not 
used in ordinary parlance. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ILD ROSES.—I have a vague recollection 
of reading a description of wild! roses as 
“the blush of the meadows that know them- 
selves fair,’’ but cannot trace this or anything 
similar. Can anyone help with source and 
author ? 


Bradfield, Berks. 


WELSH ROAD.’’—It would appear 

that hitherto no systematic survey of the 
exact route of the old sheep and cattle drovers’ 
track leading from the Principality to the 
English markets variously known as the 
“Welsh Way,”’ “ Welsh Road,’’ or ‘‘ Welsh 
Lane,’’ has ever been undertaken. I have seen 
it stated that Tregaron was one of the collect- 
ing centres for the Welsh cattle trade in pre- 
tailway days, and that it was from here along 
the road leading to Abergwesyn that 
thousands of cattle were driven to the various 
markets in England. Llandovery is also men- 
tioned as a collecting centre in Wales, and 
certain roads in the Midland counties have 
been identified on Ordnance maps and by 


J. D. U. Warp. 


other means as having been Welsh roads to 
the Metropolitan markets. Among the places 
said to have been located on the Welsh Road 
are Offchurch, Southam (Warwickshire), Cul- 
worth (Northants), Biddlesden, Littlecote 
near Stewkley (Bucks), Priors Marston, 
Kenilworth Ford (Warwickshire), the Bul- 
bourne Valley between Tring and Waiford, 
etc. Trafford Bridge (eighteenth century) 
carries the Welsh Road over the Cherwell (E. 
Jervoise, ‘Ancient Bridges, Mid and 
Eastern,’ p. 152), and there is a Welsh Road 
Bridge on the bounds of Long Itchington, and 
a Welsh Lane Farm at Boycott near Stowe. 
Welsh cattle-drovers’ memories are linked 
with the ‘‘ George in the Tree,’’ a wayside inn 
near Berkswell. ‘‘ The Drovers’ Arms,’’ be- 
tween Garth and Upper Chapel near the 
Eppynt Hills (Wales), was on the Drove Road 
to the sheep market at Brecon. I understand 
the Welsh bank of David Jones & Co. was 
founded by a drover, and this fact has been 
mentioned as illustrating the importance of 
the cattle trade in Wales in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
vicinity of Newcastle, near Clun, on the 
borders of Shropshire, has been associated 
with a Welsh cattle pound, and I have read 
of a Welsh Road over the Cotswolds to Fair- 
ford. A lane about ten miles long passing 
through no village, connecting Banbury and 
Syresham, is still known as Welsh Lane. It 
finally proceeds by Biddlesden to Bufflers 
Holt in the direction of Buckingham. I have 
seen a quotation from an early fourteenth 
century reference to Welsh Road taken from 
the History of Water Stratford. May I ask 
whether any connected route has ever been 
definitely determined, based on all known 
fragments of this track or tracks? I under- 
stand The Four Crosses Inn, near Gailey, on 
Watling Street, was a landmark in this traffic. 


INQUIRER. 


WEENEY TODD.—Recently letters and 
articles have been in The Times and The 
Times Literary Supplement on Sweeney Todd, 
the demon barber, and the many plays based 
on his (at least traditional) life of crime. I 
was reminded that a small London girl 
evacuee had! sung a song beginning, ‘‘ I’m the 
ghost of the barber Sweeney Todd,’’ enveloped 
in a large bath-towel in order to make the 
performance more melodramatic. I should 


be glad of any particulars about this song. 
Was it in the film version (which I think the 
child had *seen), or was it something older? 


M. A. H. 
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Replies. 


ARNOLD ON SHAKESPEARE. 
(clxxxii. 221.) 


““(VUITE off the track,’’ Mr. Hussty 

appears to be; as indeed Matthew 
Arnold was, to some extent, in describing our 
national poet as ‘“‘unguessed at.’’ In his life- 
time Shakespeare’s power was not so much 
‘*hidden,”’ as unregistered. At an early date 
in ‘his career his growing influence aroused 
the jealousy and enmity of a rival playmaker, 
Robert Greene. True, many contemporaries 
did testify to his qualities. (See Ingleby’s 
‘ Allusions to Shakespeare, 1592-1693: Cen- 
turie of Prayse’ and similar collections by 
Furnivall, Jusserand, Munro, and others.) 
More admirers might have done so, could 
they ‘‘ have seen the wood, despite the trees.’’ 
Genius flourishd galore then. Among the 
throng of distinguished writers it was puzz- 
ling at first to pick out one who outshone his 
compeers in the permanent literary firma- 
ment. To-day can anyone forecast who will 
be regarded, sixty years hence, as enduring 
classics, among the many gifted writers, so 
far, of the twentieth century ? 

If Mr. Hussey would read and carefully 
digest Shakespeare’s Sonnets in some good 
edition, such as that edited by Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes, and also the Variorum edition, edited 
by R. M. Alden, he will doubtless discover the 
“hidden ’’ Inner Man. Bearing in mind, all 
the while, that those very private and per- 
sonal verses were not composed for publica- 
tion, or the ‘‘ motley view.” 

If too he will study the ‘ Titlepage of the 
first folio . . . 1623,’ with 47 portraits, by 
M. H. Spielmann (our leading critic 
of Shakespeare portraits) he may there find 
the true ‘‘Outer Man.’’ Spielmann’s good 
work gives only a selection of likenesses, 
enough to prove his claim of what is, and 
what is not, authentic. 

At Washington, U.S.A., exists a collection 
of over eight hundred differing engraved por- 
traits of Shakespeare, all proceeding from, or 
founded upon, the three oldest ones (1) Bust, 
(2) Droeshout, (3) Chandos. 

While Mr. Hussry conceives anyone is 
“* fobbed-off ’’ (ugly term) with the Stratford 
Bust, he must be drawing upon his imagina- 
tion. One of the chief merits of that Church 
Bust lies in its coeval age. Inartistic it cer- 
tainly is, but no reasonable mind expects 
sculptural perfection from an ordinary grave- 
stone-maker. Like poets, painters, and archi- 


tects, classical sculptors are born, not many- 
factured. 
Wma. JaGoarp, 

There is a good deal of dispute about the 
representations of Shakespeare’s face. I have 
read enough of it to conclude that the best 
opinion tends to regard the effigy in Stratford 
Church and the Droeshout engraving in the 
First Folio as the only well-authenticated 
records. I do not find in these a satisfactory 
conception, as a whole, perhaps because the 
first was taken from a death-mask and the 
other was the work of an inferior artist. But 
I can regard the forehead as fine, beautifully 
moulded, and justifying Arnold’s description 
of the ‘‘ victorious brow.’’ One of the latest 
critics, Edgar Fripp, wrote in his ‘ Shakes 

are, Man and Artist,’ 1938, of the ‘‘ full, 
omed forehead.’? But ‘‘ men may construe 
things after their fashion,”’ as Cicero says in 
‘ Julius Caesar,’ and I do not wish to raise 
the old disputes once more—e.g. regarding the 
Droeshout portrait. 

W. H. J; 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 

(clxxxii, 38, 54, 82, 122, 150, 167, 207).— 
Whatever were the shafts of criticism levelled 
at the general administration of the Turnpike 
Trusts as a whole, those that operated in the 
neighbourhood of the great port of Bristol 
were undoubtedly among those less deserving 
of censure. Notwithstanding, a great clamour 
and rioting did break out here in 1749, lasting 
fourteen days. The Bristol Turnpike Trust 
had later on as one of its trustees, a man of 
great foresight and capability—no less a per- 
son than John Loudon Macadam. The anti- 
turnpike riots, eventually suppressed at 
Bristol by the Dragoon Guards, had been over 
andi finished some eight years before the birth 
of the founder of modern road construction 
on 21 Sept. 1756. His early experience in de 
voting attention to improvement in_ local 
roads in Ayrshire and his travels through 
South-West England to study the highways 
and plan schemes for their improvement 
afforded him some useful insight and know- 
ledge. As Trustee of the Bristol Trust, his 
appointment as Surveyor to that body took 
place on 16 Jan. 1816, when he was given 
charge over 149 miles of road, and it was not 
long before Macadam’s supervision area was 
extended to cover 178 miles. After a year and 
a half of hie administration he reported to 
the Board of Trustees that all highways in the 
Bristol district were in good order, a reduc 
tion in their cost of upkeep had been effected, 
that the toll revenue from the turnpikes was 
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substantially increased and that ba serge | 


of over £2,000 on the debt of the Trust in 
respect of the roads had been discharged. His 
initiative and success caused the Road Com- 
missioners in many other parts of England to 
seek .consultations with this worthy Scot, 
whose name was soon to become of nation-wide 
renown as the originator of a constructional 
system the name of which has lasted to this 
day in the terms macadamising ; water-bound 
macadam ; tar macadam. 

His appointment as Surveyor-General to 
the Commissioners of Metropolitan Turnpike 
Roads finally afforded him an opportunity of 
securing the general acceptance of his road- 
makin ——_ as a method of practice 
throughout the kingdom. 

The question what was the largest 
oad mileage within the jurisdiction of any 
single turnpike trust or consolidation of such 

ies might find an answer in those at 
either Bristol or London. On certain high- 
ways outside the former city I can recall some 
years ago observing milestones still inscribed 
“Bristol Turnpike Trust’? around the circu- 
lar top-most iron panei. 

It is quite possible that the wide parallel 
stone tram-roads laid on the “up” side of 
certain steep main road hills which were still 
in situ until quite recently near Reigate 
on the London—Brighton road, and between 
Towcester and Weedon on Watling Street, 
were placed there by the trusts in order to 
easo the ‘‘ pull’’ of the coach-horses by ~ 
viding a smooth surface. Works of a kindred 
nature that also benefited travel along the 
turnpikes were the easing of long gradients 
such as Archway Road, Highgate ; Dunstable 
“cutting ’’ through the Chiltern Hills and 
the excavation at Butser Hill between Peters- 
field and Portsmouth. ; 

With regard to cottages by the wayside still 
standing that at one time housed the keepers 
of turnpike gates, I recently observed another 
well-built and admirably preserved two-storey 
structure of this kind with projecting door- 
way porch and angular-set side windows at 
Trumpington where the two roads from 
Cambridge to London divide, via Royston 
and Great Chesterford respectively. It is 
good to learn that the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England decided some years 
ago to obtain a photographic record of sur- 
viving toll houses, and that it was to be 
obtained jointly with the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. It is 
wderstood that since then: a considerable 
number of photographs have been secured. It 
had fortunately been realized that many of 


these buildings were in danger of disappear- 
ing under various modern road schemes. 
Many are of local materials, some of stone, 
others brick, etc., among those I have seen. 
One clearly-defined general feature common 
to the majority of such structures seen by 
present-day wayfarers by which they are 
readily distinguished is the provision, in some 
form or another, of side windows commanding 
uninterrupted vision from within both up and 
down the with a doorway between in 
close proximity to the former position of the 
gate-latch. A useful work upon the subject 
of macadam is ‘ Lives of the Engineers’ by 
Samuel Smiles. The ninth edition of 
‘Remarks on the Present System of Road- 
Making’ from the pen of Macadam himself, 
appeared nine years before his death’ as an 
octogenarian in the year preceding Victoria’s 
accession. Gregory, too, gives a useful 
succinct summary of his achievements. 


B. ANDERSON. 


UNTY ‘TOWN HOUSES” (clxxxii. 

55).—Many of the gentry in the sur- 
rounding big houses (around Helston, in 
Cornwall, which used to be the metropolis of 
the gaunt area of the Lizard peninsula) had 
a town house in Helston, as is witnessed by 
fine ceilings, now in banks and shops, and 
there was even quite a season. (Vide ‘ The 
Old Towns of England,’ by Clive Rouse, 
Batsford, 1936.) 


B. ANDERSON. 
Local MINTS (clxxxii. 233).—There was 


a local mint in Dundee but all that re- 
mains of it is the passage which led into it, 
still called ‘‘ Mint Close.” The last part of 
the building—latterly a public-house—was 
demolished some sixty or seventy years ago. 


Currency was probably never struck at 
Helston. Like Penzance, it was a Stannary 
town where in the eighteenth century ingots 
of metallic tin were assayed and marked at 
opposite corners or coigns before exportation 
from Helston river. The revenues arising 
therefrom were credited to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. 

J. P. ve C. 


It has been stated that ‘‘ In the time of 
Edward The Elder, Shrewsbury had its 
Mint.’’ (See Owen and Blakeway, and other 
books. ) 

Mr. H. E. Forrest in his book, ‘The Old 
Houses of Shrewsbury,’ 1911, on p. 9, writes: 
“* Bennett’s Hall, popularly known as the old 
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Mint, is mentioned in a deed of the fourteenth 
century, and the existing remains (apparently 
part of the Hall and the private chapel) are 
of that period or even earlier.’’ 

Also, on p. 33: ‘‘ Down a narrow passage 
above No, 2 Pride Hill is Bennett’s Hall, a 
picturesque building which of late years has 
come to be known as the ‘ Old Mint,’ though 
whether the mint brought to Shrewsbury by 
Charles I in 1642 was actually set up on this 
spot is a moot question. Besides the flight of 
stone steps leading up to a doorway with 
pointed arch, there are considerable remains 
of ancient stone masonry in the adjoining 
premises, whilst to the right of the doorway is 
a holy-water stoup. This last with the lower 
part of the doorway are evidently as old as 
the thirteenth century, but the sham tracery 
over the door is a later insertion. Apparently 
the remaining walls belong to the private 
chapel of the mansion, with the great Hall 
adjoining and basement beneath.”’ Then fol- 
lows a good deal more of interest. 

My memory of some fifty years ago, of the 

lace, is that the local antiquaries of that 
Bate had some different views, but since then 
Mr. Forrest has had the benefit of later re- 
search and examination of the building. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


During the reign of Charles I (1625-49) the 
Tower Mint became more or less peripatetic, 
and shifted about the kingdom, according to 
civil war movements, under the management 
of Nicholas Briot (1579-1646). He was chief 
engraver to the London Mint, and_ became 
Master of the Scottish Mint. At this time 
coins were produced at these places :— 
Aberystwith, Beeston Castle, Bristol, Carlisle, 
Chester, Colchester, Combe Martin, Exeter, 
Newark, Oxford, Pontefract Castle, Scar- 
borough, Shrewsbury, Weymouth, Worcester, 
York. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


HONG CASTLE (clxxxii. 191, 237).—I 
apologise to Sir St. Vincent Trov- 
BRIDGE: I was seeking for information, not to 
impart any. Virgil says of Dido and her 
people : 
Mercatique solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, 
Taurino quantum possent circamdare lergo. 
(Aeneid 1, 367-8.) 
They bought as much as they could sur- 
round with a bull’s hide. The long strip or 
thongs cut out of the hide may be supposed 
as thin as boot-laces (Justin, xviii, 5, calls 
them ‘ tenuissinas partes ’’); and it can be 
easily demonstrated with a sheet of paper, a 


— 


sharp pair of scissors, and a steady hand, how 
very much a narrow strip will encompass, 
But, of course, the site alone is thus obtained. 
Anybody so acquiring one (good luck to him! 
will, under modern conditions, unless he ex- 
pends a considerable sum, still find his castle 
very much in the air. 


T. M. Keocu. 


TYNDALL OF BEWDLEY AND BIR. 

MINGHAM (clxxxii. 220).—For Mr. 
Wutcko’s information I may say that on p. 
106 of Part VII of my ‘ Johnsonian Glean- 
ings’ I give the marriage in 1714 of Joseph 
Tyndall to Rebecca Porter, who was akin to 
Harry Porter, the first husband of Johnson’s 
“ Tetty.”’ And on p. 102 I give a reference 
to a pedigree of Tyndall in The Genealogist 
for 1878, ii, p. 375, by B. W. Greenfield, 
which shows descendants of Joseph and 
Rebecca Tyndall as solicitors in Birmingham. 
Whether this reference answers Mr. 
Wutcko’s questions about the marriages of 
their son, another Joseph Tyndall, I cannot 
say, as certain of Hitler’s activities have 
made it for the time being inaccessible to me. 

Reape. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands. 


"TSRANSPORT IN SECTIONS (clxxxii. 9, 
52, 95, 166).—If consideration of this 
subject be transferred from naval and mili- 
tary to ecclesiastical purposes, a magnificent 
instance of timber-framed buildings of 
mediaeval times being put together, trans- 
ported and re-erected is afforded by the highly 
interesting church at Greenstead, near Ongar. 
In 1010 the body of St. Edmund was re- 
moved from Bury St. Edmunds to London, 
because of a sudden descent of the Danes upon 
the Suffolk coast. By 1013 it seemed prudent 
to restore the Saint’s body from London to its 
original resting place at Bury. That had to 
be effected by stages over rough roads, and due 
protection provided after nightfall. The road 
in question passed through Greenstead. Thus 
a wooden shrine or chapel was formed of 
rough-hewn trunks of oak or chestnut trees 
which would be transported, and re-erected 
temporarily at Greenstead, both on the out 
ward and the homeward journey. That may 
explain why we may still visit the ‘‘ wooden 
walls’? which still remain ‘‘ as a memorial 
unto this day ’’ in the possibly unique church 
of St. Andrew at Greenstead. 


Maurice W. 


Stern-paddle river boats built in the United 
States are re-assembled in the Republic of 
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Bolivia and Ply on one of the rivers in that 
country, according to a monthly American 
geographical publication. 

A. 


AS A NUMERAL (clxxxii. 8, 80, 168).— 
Granted that Z may be read as a 
numeral on a medallion portrait of the 
circumnavigator Drake, and that it is else- 
where found commonly on coins, its similar 
use on a very early, large and dated painting 
may well be noted. This applies to the altar- 
piece of the Hospice Belle at Ypres which 
survived the last war and! was certainly seen 
there in 1926. That large panel bears the 
arms of Jodocus Bride and his wife Yolande 
Belle, the benefactors of the Hospice Belle. 
Its original fame bears a long two-line dedi- 
catory inscription ending with the date, the 
year ‘14Z0.’’ There is no possibility of 
doubt, as that lady died on Feb. 1, 1421. 
Moreover, the ancient shape of each 
numeral was originally determined by the 
number of angles it contained. 


Maurice W. BrockweE tu. 


PoROTHY JORDAN (clxxxii. 232).—I 
might assist P. D. M. in his enquiry. I 
have in my possession an undated letter 
written from Dover by the Duke of Clarence 
to his eldest son which states : 

Your mother’s name was Bland; but she was the 
natural daughter of Mr. Bland and her mother’s 
name was Phillips. u 


Clare Jerrold in her ‘Story of Dorothy 
Jordan,’ London, 1914, has a chapter on her 
parents which includes : 


Francis and Grace [Bland] seem to have settled 
down in St. Martin’s parish, near the theatres, for 
there the second child was born, and there I found 
proofs of its birth. In the register of the Church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields is the crisp line :— 

Dec. 5, 1761. [Baptized] Dorothy Bland 
ageag of Francis and Grace [Bland, born] 

ov. 22. 

Thus the doubt about the date of Mrs. Jordan’s 
birth is settled. It was in 1761, a year earlier than 
all the accounts allow, and several years earlier 
than some give. Her name is also proved to have 
been neither Dorothea nor Dora, but Dorothy.” 


Mrs. Jerrold also gives other Bland entries, 
and the chapter is very full and authenticated. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


HUSSARS: CAPT. PERCEVAL 

(clxxxii. 233).-—-The surname was 
Perceval, and not Percival, the former being 
the family name of the Earls of Egmont. 


Burke, 1914, gives the above officer, as 
follows:—‘‘ Ernest Augustus’? (Perceval) 
“of Severn House, Henbury, Co. Gloucester, 
and Longwotton Hall, Northumberland, b. 17 
May, 1807; formerly capt. 15th Hussars; m. 
13 May, 1830, his cousin, Beatrice (who d. 19 
Mar. 1898), 4th dau. of Sir John Trevelyan, 
5th Bart. ; and d. 19 Jan., 1896, having had 
issue.’ 

There is then so much closely-printed in- 
formation, re Egmont family, that, owing 10 
my bad sight, I cannot work things out easily. 
I therefore give what appears in Lodge’s 
“Peerage and Baronetage,’ 1862, under head- 
ing ‘‘ Egmont (Earl of) Perceval ’’ and later 
“Collateral Branches.” The above Capt. 
Ernest Augustus Perceval was the youngest 
child of the then Earl’s uncle, the late Rt. 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, and he, himself, had 
six sons and five daughters. His eldest son— 
the third child—also named Ernest Augustus, 
was born 28 Mar. 1835, was a Captain in 88th 
Foot, and served in the Crimea. 

I have not got the usual large volume 
Army List, I think generally published early 
in year, with good index, for year 1825, 
though three earlier ones. In the issue of 
February, 1826, his father is given, on p. 136, 
under heading ‘‘ 15th ’’ (or the King’s) Regt. 
of (Light) Dragoons.”’ 

In the list of Lieutenants, ‘‘ Ernest Augus- 
tus Perceval,’’ 6 July, 1825; which is prob- 
ably the first notice. His name does not 
appear in my next large list, 1836; the 
reason being, as shown in the Monthly—very 
small—Army Lists—no indexes—which I 
have, that he was not then in the Army. In 
August List, 1830, he is given as ‘‘E, A. 
Perceval,”’ in the list of Captains, with date 
12 Dec. 1826, in the ‘‘15th (or the King’s) 
L.D. (Hussars): fourth in order of seniority. 
He was also in the same post in the January 
issue of 1831; not in Aug. 1833, or later. He 
certainly had very rapid promotion, due to 
influence, exchange or other reasons, it may 
have been by purchase. It looks to me as if 
he left the Army owing to his marriage. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


MERICAN SONG-BIRDS (clxxxi. 304; 
elxxxii. 263).—Among American song- 
sters the thrushes are perhaps, as a family, 
the best known and the best beloved: few of 
our birds equal the Hermit or the Wood 
Thrush in the limpid loveliness of their song, 
although the Veerie sings exquisitely. The 
Olive Backed Thrush, the Lousiana Water 
Thrush, and the familiar Robin (not to be 
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confused with the English bird of that name) 
all must be mention Other leading singers 
are the Bobolink, the Baltimore Oriole, the 
Western Meadow Lark, the Scarlet Tanager, 
and the Canyon Wren. For their ability in 
mimicry one must mention the Catbird, the 
Yellow Breasted Chat, the Brown Thrasher, 
and the famous Mocking Bird. 


Cuartes Durry. 


ERLIN, HARP-MAKER (clxxxii. 34, 

68).—Dr. P. A. Scholes allows me to 

summarize from his yet unpublished book on 
the Burney family. 

Joseph Merlin (1735-1804), a Belgian; 
harpsichord maker and general inventor: 
very ingenious mechanic,’ Fanny 
Burney called him. In her Early Diary (ii, 
10, 24) are references to ‘‘ our Merlin harpsi- 
chord.’’ Dr. Burney, in his article ‘ Harpsi- 
chord’ in Rees’ Encyclopaedia, speaks of 
Merlin as having first changed the octave 
stop to a third unison, about the year 1770, 
which rendered the instrument equally power- 
ful and less subject to go out of turie.”” The 
article goes on to say that Merlin introduced 
also ‘‘ great improvements in the mechanism ”’ 
of ‘‘ large piano-fortes.’’ He was one of the 
first to make these in the ‘‘ grand’’ shape, 
and he took out a patent for a combined 
harpsichord and pianoforte. A harp on some 
new system was another novelty introduced by 
Merlin. We hear of Edward Jones, the 
Welsh harper (later the author of a famous 
book on the Welsh bard), playing at one of 
Dr. Burney’s musical evenings on ‘‘a very 
sweet instrument with new pedals, con- 
structed by Merlin.” 

A. x. 


EVENTH SON OF SEVENTH SON 
(clxxxii. 233).—George Roberts in his 
rather rambling ‘Life of James, Duke of 
Monmouth ’ (1844), at p. 997, Vol. i, has this 
passage:—‘‘ The divime gift of healing 
scrofula or King’s evil was supposed to be in- 
herent in the legitimate kings of England and 
in them only: in the seventh son of a seventh 
son; and in the hand of a man that had been 
hanged.’’ In a footnote the author refers to 
Quarterly Review, December 1842. The 
words ‘‘in them only’’ presumably refer to 
a previous incident when some women at 
Hinton, Somerset, had touched the Duke’s 
hand in 1680, hoping for a cure. 


C. WANKLYN. 


The Library. 


The Revolt of the Serbs against the Turks 
(1804-1813), Translations from the Serbian 
National Ballads of the Period, with an 
Introduction by W. A. Morison. (Cam 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


‘THERE is now a considerable collection of 

English works on the popular poetry of 
the Southern Slavs, and Dr. Morison has 
filled up one of the few remaining gaps. His 
book will appeal not only to the student of 
Balkan history and languages, but to the im 
creasing number who are interested in com 
parative literature and especially in problems 
of the ballad. 

Whereas in most countries, and notably in 
our own, there was a definite ballad period, 
among the Serbs we find a living tradition of 
some six hundred years, and similar themes 
are still to be handled in identical terms, 
style and rhythm. The tale of heroic suffer 
ing is renewed in each generation. 

Through the air came flying two black ravens, 

—— were their beaks unto the eyeballs, 
And their legs unto the knees were bloody, 

It is is curious that at so early a date the 
Serbs should have attained a regular and uni- 
form metre, the trochaic blank verse of ten 
syllables. In the old songs of Russia the 
rhythm was licentious, and it was only under 
the influence of Western poetry that the 
principle of counted syllables asserted) itself. 
In the skazki of Pushkin the two modes may 
be seen side by side. 

The Translator’s task is difficult, for in the 
original there is frequent conflict of speech 
rhythm and the theoretical verse-rhythm 
while in English this relief is inaccessible. 
There is no tampering with trochees ; a single 
inversion, an interpolated syllable, and the 
verse is deflated. Nor is it an easy matter to 
retain the simplicity of folk-speech when the 
metre clamours for feminine endings. 

Among previous venturers we give the prize 
to Helen Rootham (‘ Kossavo,’ 1920), but it 
seems unlikely that the metre will ever be 
really at home in English. Browning’s ‘ One 
Word More’ has sometimes been misread as @ 
claim to entire originality. All that his 
language implies is that he was using this 
form for the first and last time. We have no 
reason to suppose he derived it from Serbian, 
as it occurs in Goethe (1787) and probably 
elsewhere in German. 
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